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vast, ancient towers rising out of the green shade, and looking as if they were
based upon it. The situation of Durham Cathedral is certainly a noble one,
finer even than that of Lincoln, though the latter stands even at a more lordly
height above the town. But, as I saw it then, it was grand, venerable, and
sweet, all at once; and I never saw so lovely and magnificent a scene, nor
(being content with this) do I care to see a better. The Castle beyond came
also into the view, and the whole picture (I presume, for I do not actually
remember) was mirrored in the tranquil stream below. And so, crossing the
bridge, the path led us back through many a bower of hollow shade; and we
quitted the hotel, and took the rail for York, where we arrived at about J^
past nine.

[191] We put up at the Black Swan, with which we had already made ac-
quaintance at our previous visit to York. It is a very ancient hotel; for, in the
Coffee Room, I saw on the wall an old, printed advertisement, announcing that a
stage-coach would leave the Black Swan in London, and arrive at the Black
Swan in Coney-street, York, with God's permission, in four days. The date
was 1706; and still, after a hundred and fifty years, the Black Swan receives
travellers in Coney-street. It is a very good hotel, and was much thronged
with guests when we arrived, as the Sessions come on, this week. We found
a very smart waiter, whose English faculties have been brightened by a resi-
dence of several years in America; and it seem[s] to have made him the very
perfectest of waiters.

In the morning, before breakfast, I strolled out and walked round the
Cathedral, passing on my way the Sheriff's javelin-men, in long gowns of faded
purple, embroidered with gold, carrying halberds in their hands; also, a
gentleman in a cocked hat, gold-lace, and breeches, who, no doubt, had some-
thing to do with the ceremonial of the Sessions. I saw, too, a procession of a
good many old cabs and other carriages, filled with people, and a banner flaunt-
ing above each vehicle. These were the piano-forte mafiers [192] of York, who
were going out of town to have a jollification together.

After breakfast, we all went to the Cathedral; and no sooner were we
within it, than we found how much our eyes had recently been educated, by
the power of appreciating this magnificent interior; for it impressed both my
wife and me with a joy that we never felt before. Julian felt it, too, and
insisted that the Cathedral must have been altered and improved, since we
were last here. But it is only that we have seen much splendid architecture,
since then, and so have grown in some degree fitted to enjoy it. York Cathedral
(I say it now, for it is my present feeling) is the most wonderful work that
ever came from the hands of man. Indeed, it seems like a "house not made
with hands,"446 but rather to have come down from above, bringing an awful
majesty and sweetness with it; and it is so light and aspiring, with all its
vast columns and pointed arches, that one would hardly wonder if it should
ascend back to heaven again, by its mere spirituality. Positively, the pillars
and arches of the choir are so very beautiful that they give the impression of